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Hybrid Renaissances in Europe and Beyond 


Figure 2. Unknown artist (Convent School of Pedro de 
Gante, San José de los Naturales, Mexico City) 

Mass of Saint Gregory, 1539 

68 x 56 cm 

feather mosaic on wood 

Musée des Jacobins, Auch 
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than aesthetic considerations grounded in Western 
styles of representation, and we are also required 
to interrogate what are meant by ‘cultural bounda- 
ries themselves. We need strategies for studying 
the contributions of fluctuating sixteenth-century 
senses of ‘art’ to later ideas about cultural identity 
and aesthetic sensibility—strategies that undercut 
anachronistic categories that interfere with our 
ability to see the complexity of artistic and cultural 
interactions during the early modern period. The 
fundamental responsibility for historians today 
is to recognise the undigested projections of past 
generations in our present-day theoretical exten- 
sions of existing scholarship. My approach will 
chart the peripatetic histories of several strategi- 
cally chosen categories of objects along the entire 
trajectory of cultural exchange. 

The visual sign does not necessarily ‘reveal’ 
its meaning—the visual hides as much as it shows. 
I open with a series of questions: 


What happens when the pictorial systems of 
unrelated cultures are conflated? 

Neither the artist nor the artist's audience 
necessarily attaches the same meaning to an 
appropriated motif or convention that it had for 
its previous audience in a different context. Nor 
can it be assumed that all viewers attach the same 
meaning to a motif, especially when it is inserted 
into a new representational system. How do 
artistic images convey culturally shared meanings 
to a heterogeneous audience? And what can be 
recovered from the surviving record in which 
diverse artistic traditions have interacted for 
generations and even centuries? 

Whether the term ‘hybridity’ itself, or others 
like it, will endure matters less than our under- 
standing of the conditions that ‘cultural hybridity’ 
attempts to describe: in societies in which the 
authority of texts and other forms of artistic 
representation are destabilised by multiple viewing 
perspectives, ‘identity’ itself is always dynamic, 
incomplete. 


How do we deal with cultural productions that we 
do not fully understand, and cannot understand, 
because their cultural significance is beyond our 
grasp? 

The kind of art historical practice I would 
like to see in Renaissance studies goes all over 
the world, and deals with all kinds of practices, 
representational systems and cultural conditions, 
not only at the level of social history, but at deeper 
epistemological levels. What happens when the 
readability of the art changes because of contact, 
when people’s ability to live changes because of 
their altered material culture? 
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Who owns the past? 

One of our most deeply rooted forms of art 
historical thought is the assumption, based in neo- 
Aristotelian, Christian theories of images, that an 
artwork has a radical unity that reconciles (harmo- 
nises, synthesises) any surface contradictions. This 
radical unity purportedly stems from the conscious 
or unconscious intention of the author, who is 
imagined to be singular and unified, and in turn 
accounts for the work’s power to communicate 
to audiences. The conditions of production and 
use of art in heterogeneous societies, or societies 
viewed in transnational terms, call into question 
the assumed connections between artistic inten- 
tion, unified meaning and communicative power. 
Pace Panofsky, there appears to be no way to re- 
solve the meaning of certain works of art into a sin- 
gle, stable reading, any more than there appears to 
be a resolution to the complex agencies involved in 
their production and use. 


What is our responsibility to society as 
intellectuals? 

This question deserves to be driving our re- 
search agendas. Our work can seem apolitical when 
we produce it, but at the same time it excludes 
other work from taking place or relegates that work 
to the margins. Left with a magnificent but inert 
treasury of inherited objects, art historians who do 
not stray from their inherited categories are con- 
sequently unlikely to articulate complex questions 
of self-other relationships that produced these 
storehouses in the first place. Nor are they likely to 
develop an interest in the marginal position of the 
culturally dispossessed and the politically disem- 
powered who leave no provenances of ownership 
or even their names in the historical record. 


The evolving definition of art in early modern 
European thought is only one thread in a complex 
weave of changing attitudes towards human knowl- 
edge, but perhaps a concrete example can suggest 
what a sixteenth-century understanding of art 
meant for non-European cultures (see figure 1).4 A 
humanist collector would have appreciated this ex- 
traordinary object very differently from the Sapi art- 
ists commissioned by Portuguese slave traders. For 
the inhabitants of Sierra Leone, as Suzanne Blier 
has shown, the severed heads and the main figure’s 
seated position can be connected specifically with 
Sapi burial traditions.’ By contrast the same scene 
is likely to have encouraged European fantasies of 
decapitation and cannibalism among ‘savages’. The 
lack of documentation, which is characteristic of 
the entire class of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
African-Portuguese ivories, further suggests that 
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Figure 3 Molleno 

Crucifixion, c. 1830 

28 x 18 cm 

Pine, gesso and tempera 

Museum of International Folk Art (DCA), Santa Fe, New 
Mexico (A1971.31.46) 

Bequest of Charles D Carroll 

Photograph courtesy of the Museum of International Folk 
Art, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


these hybrid cultural products were valued pri- 
marily as exotic collectors’ items. Such grotteschi 
and similar artistic inventions signified in a double- 
handed way, moreover. On one hand, they stood 
for the artists’ freedom and capacity to invent 
images out of their imagination that nature could 
never create; on the other hand, and for the same 
reasons, grotteschi were associated with irrational 
mental activity, the active imagination unrestrained 
by human reason, 

My second category of objects comes from a 
society completely unrelated to the Sapi people in 
the sixteenth century, yet their artistic production 
might have been viewed similarly by the European 
collectors who sought them out. Mexican feather- 
work made into ceremonial objects, such as shields, 
capes and fans, was the most highly prized form of 
artistic production in the Aztec Empire (this name 
itself, designating a complex political alliance of 
three cultures, is problematic). At the time of the 
Spanish conquest, the technique was immediately 


utilised by missionaries to produce objects with 
Christian imagery. Both pre-Columbian and co- 
lonial featherwork objects straightaway became 
highly prized in Europe. 

A Latin epigraph dates this remarkably well 
preserved feather mosaic (amantecayotl) to 1539, 
making it the earliest dated work of art surviving 
from/New Spain (see figure 2).6 The inscription 
states that the object was made in Mexico City 
under the supervision of Pedro de Gante (1486— 
1572), the Franciscan lay brother who in 1524 es- 
tablished the famous mission school of San José de 
los Naturales, at which the mechanical and liberal 
arts were taught to Native Americans. According to 
the inscription, Don Diego de Alvarado Huantzin, 
Aztec royalty and the ranking native government 
official in the Republic of Indians, offered this 
extraordinary gift to Paul III, the pope who had 
recently published a series of declarations protect- 
ing the rights of Native Americans. Only two years 
earlier, on 9 June 1537, Pope Paul IIT had issued 
the bull Sublimis Deus, against enslaving the Native 
Americans and seizing their property, pronounc- 
ing ‘Indians and all other people who may later 
be discovered by Christians’ to be endowed with 
the ‘nature and faculties’ necessary to receive the 
Christian faith solely by ‘preaching of the word of 
God and by the example of good and holy living’ 

It is within this politicised, ideologically 
freighted frame of reference that the significance 
of this particular Mass of Saint Gregory must be 
sought. In 1539, an assimilated, Christianised gov- 
ernment official of noble Aztec descent like Don 
Diego might have felt optimistic about the future, 
and deeply grateful to a pope who recognised the 
intelligence of the Native American peoples. The 
imagery on this featherwork painting was directly 
derived from a European print similar to an en- 
graving by Israel van Meckenem, c. 1480-85. A 
Latin inscription below the image in the engrav- 
ing indicates that the sheet was intended as an in- 
dulgence granted to whoever recites the requisite 
prayers to the instruments of Christ’s Passion. Saint 
Gregory the Great, a sixth-century pope, famously 
defended the religious use of images because they 
functioned as a ‘Bible for the illiterate’? There are 
significant differences, however, between an inex- 
pensive broadsheet issued to pilgrims and a unique 
gift of state crafted in precious, exotic materials, 
intended for the chief representative of Christ 
on earth. Given the timing of the gift, the choice 
of subject suggests that Pope Paul III was to be 
praised as a latter-day Saint Gregory, no doubt 
for his strong defence of the Native Americans’ 
fully human capacities. Viewed in this context, this 








featherwork painting is a magnanimous gesture, 
eloquently rendered in a medium well established 
in pre-Columbian times as a form of tribute, that 
both the Native Americans and their European 
conquerors considered the most elevated form of 
Mexican art.’? 

The choice of subject was strategic on several 
levels. De Gante and other missionaries used visual 
images extensively during the early years of the 
conquest, when language was an extreme barrier 
to communication, as is known from numerous 
sources including the 1579 Italian publication in 
Latin of an important pedagogical text, De rhe- 
torica christiana, written and illustrated by Diego 
Valadés, De Gante’s pupil. Valadés introduced a 
sort of pictographic syllabary involving signs in the 
shape of sacred hearts, a symbol with connotations 
on both sides of the cultural and linguistic divide." 
Some of Valadés’s heart signs include recognisable 
elements from Nahuatl pictograms. Although their 
exact meaning has never been deciphered, the 
manner in which they function in his text makes 
the important point that they are a culturally hy- 
brid means of communication. 

The mnemonic devices in both Valadés’s book 
and the featherwork mosaic attest to the mental 
capacity of their users to ‘recollect’, that is to re- 
member the central mysteries of the Christian faith 
by contemplating the mnemonic signs that refer 
to them. In the feather mosaic, the conventional 
setting in a church interior has been eliminated 
in favour of an undifferentiated blue background 
that might indicate the outdoor settings used to in- 
struct neophytes in Mexico. The blue aids the be- 
holder perceptually, by isolating each sign against 
a brilliantly coloured ground, making it easier to 
remember the images, as European treatises devot- 
ed to training memory recommended. The mental 
capacity to draw a series of inferences, as Aristotle 
and his commentators defined the human faculty 
of memory as distinct from the retentive memory of 
animals, was both directly cited and indirectly im- 
plied throughout sixteenth-century discussions of 
Native Americans’ mental capacities. Don Diego’s 
erudite gift was offered by a bicultural colonial sub- 
ject in the language of the conqueror, in a medium 
prized by the coloniser, as evidence of his own hu- 
manness. It is perhaps not overstated to claim that, 
by 1539, the terms on which the Native Americans’ 
mental capacities were judged were part of an in- 
ternational, transcultural discourse in which the 
culturally dispossessed also participated—at least 


to the limited extent of a few assimilated members 
of the Native American elite. 


My final example takes a diachronic view of 
the Renaissance. Many of the stylistic conventions 
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associated with the Italianate classicising style we 
call ‘Renaissance art’ continued to be used for 
centuries, in Europe and throughout the colonial 
world. Conventional histories of art relegate these 
artistic productions to the periphery, if they are 
considered at all, with dismissive labels such as 
‘belated’, ‘provincial’, ‘marginal’ or ‘regional’ vari- 
ants, whereas the ‘originality’ of Italian inventions 
is taken as the standard of judgement. Part of the 
challenge currently facing art historians is to de- 
vise less ethnocentric ways to think about cultural 
production. Alternatively, to draw an example 
from my own research, the distinctive qualities that 
identify locally produced New Mexican religious 
imagery as products of the region can be described 
in terms of elaborate framing devices, including 
geometric patterns and other motifs derived from 
both Indigenous artistic traditions and imported 
materials, prominent landscape settings and bold 
graphic compositions often with exuberant draw- 
ing also found in Pueblo pottery by artists largely 
untrained in European academic methods (see 
figure 3).!? 

How do we account for the culturally deter- 
mined predispositions of different spectators in 
front of the same objects and images without falling 
back on discredited assumptions of cultural coher- 
ence or of individual free will? Ultimately, all three 
case studies involve ‘style’ in questions of what it 
means to be human. In addressing the Renaissance 
problem in an expanded field, one possible course 
of action would be to consider how the metaphor 
of rebirth developed historically in a religious 
context. John O’Malley, who studied over 160 
sacred and secular orations dealing with the theme 
of renovatio mundi composed at the papal court, 
emphasises that this genre of oratory is intimately 
tied to the humanist revival of classical rhetoric.” 
One of the recurring themes of the sermons is the 
need to wage a successful war against the Turks, 
this being a precondition for constituting the world 
as ‘one flock’ under one universal pastor. Another 
is the conversion of Gentiles, Jews and Greek 
Christians. Reconsidering the metaphor of rebirth 
in its historically concrete political, religious and 
ideological context would yield an understanding 
of ‘Renaissance’ radically different from any yet 


‘developed. Have we even recognised the blinders 


that the association of metaphors of rebirth with 
hierarchical, religious binaries implicit in subdis- 
ciplinary formations such as Italian Renaissance, 
Byzantine and Islamic art history—and operating 
in both the Mediterranean world and in the global 
network of trade that succeeded it—impose on our 
historical vision? ; 
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1 Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology: Humanistic 
Themes in the Art of the Renaissance, Harper & Row, 
New York, 1962, p. 9. ` 

Panofsky, p. 16, in citing Ernst Cassirer’s under- 
standing of cultural ‘symbols’, formulated what is 
probably the least tenable aspect of his methodology 
today. When Panofsky dealt with regional differences 
in representational conventions, he argued that ‘a 
correct iconographical analysis’ is always possible, 
presupposing a ‘correct dentification of the motifs’ 
(p. 11). 

WJT Mitchell, ‘Iconology, Ideology, and Cultural 
Encounter: Panofsky, Althusser, and the Scene of 
Recognition’, in Claire Farago (ed.), Reframing the 
Renaissance: Visual Culture in Europe and Latin 
America 1450-1650, Yale University Press, London 
and New Haven, CT, 1995, pp. 96. Mitchell’s 
arguments regarding the value of iconology to the 
study of cultural interaction are far more nuanced 
than my argument here is able to suggest. Ultimately, 
however, the problem with recuperating ‘iconology’ 
remains, as Mitchell, p. 294, also emphasises, because 
the ‘very name of this “science of images” bears 

the scars of an ancient division and a fundamental 
paradox that cannot be erased from its workings’, 
The first example is drawn from Farago, Reframing 
the Renaissance, pp. 9-12, in which the argument is 
developed further with full documentation. 

Suzanne Blier, ‘Imagining Otherness in Ivory: African 
Portrayals of the Portuguese c. 1492’, Art Bulletin, 
no. 75, 1993, pp. 375-97. 

The inscription, in Roman capitals, bordering the 
image reads: 


PAVLO III PONTIFICI MAXIMA 
EN MAGNA INDIARV[M] VRBE MEXICO 

CO[M]POSITA D[OMI]NO DIDACO GVBERNA 

TORE CVRA FR[ATR]IS PETRI A GANTE MINORITAE AD 1539 


(‘Made for His Excellency Pope Paul III in the great 
city of the Indies, Mexico, during the governorship of 
Don Diego [?], under the supervision of the Minorite 
Brother Peter of Ghent, 1539 AD’). See also Claire 
Farago, ‘Catalogue no. 1, Mass of Saint Gregory, 
featherwork mosaic’; and Elena Isabel E de Gerlero & 
Donna Pierce, ‘Catalogue no. 1, Mass of Saint Gregory, 
featherwork mosaic’, in Donna Pierce et al., Painting 
a New World, exhibition catalogue, Denver Art 
Museum, Denver, CO, and University of Texas Press, 
Austin, TX, 2004, pp. 98-102. 

The iconography of the Gregorian mass includes 
the arms of Christ, a favourite devotion of the earliest 
Franciscans in Mexico and a motif that can be 
associated with a utopian concept of the universal 
Christian Church. For further discussion, see Donna 
Pierce, Mexico: Splendors of Thirty Centuries, exhi- 
bition catalogue, introduction by Octavio Paz, 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and Little, 
Brown, Boston, MA, 1990, pp. 260-3. 

Sublimis Deus, cited in Lewis Hanke, ‘Pope Paul III 
and the American Indians’, Harvard Theological 
Review, no. 30, 1947, pp. 72-3, translation in Francis 
MacNutt, Bartholomew de Las Casas, AH Clark, 
Cleveland, OH, 1909, pp. 427-31. News of the 
decree reached Mexico in 1539. Hanke notes that 

the pope rescinded the penalty of excommunication 
the following year, but apparently this was not widely 
reported in New Spain. 

Max Lehrs, Engraving and Etching: A Handbook for 
the Use of Students and Print Collectors, Scribner, New 
York, 1906, [X.288.353. See Alan Shestack, Fifteenth- 
Century Engravings of Northern Europe, exhibition 
catalogue, National Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, 
1968, catalogue no. 214. A similar engraving by the 
same artist is catalogued as no. 215. 

For his defence of images, see Gregory the Great, 
letter to Sernus, c. 600 AD, in Epistolae, 11. 4. 13, 

in G-P Migne, Patrologia Latinae, vol. 78, col. 1128, 
translation in Georges Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico: 
Dissemblance and Figuration, trans. Jane Marie Todd, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IL, and London, 
1995, p. 25: ‘It is one thing to adore a painting, but 
quite another to learn, through the story the painting 
recounts, what ought to be adored ... [for painting 

is made for] idiots and illiterates, for ignorantes who 
must be content to find in images what they cannot 
read in texts’. 

For descriptions and illustrations of featherwork 
techniques compiled in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, see Fra Bernardino de Sahagun, 
Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espana, vol. 10. 
The modern edition is Arthur JO Anderson & Charles 
E Dibbie (trans.), The Florentine Codex: A General 
History of the Things of New Spain, 12 vols, School of 
American Research, Santa Fe, NM, and Salt Lake City, 
UT, 1950-81. 

Diego Valadés, De rhetorica christiana, Perugia, 1579. 
In describing and illustrating the basic tenets of 
medieval faculty psychology, Valadés focused on the 
role played by the art of memory in teaching sacred 
doctrine to neophytes at San José de los Naturales, 
where images were placed in strategic locations along 
liturgical procession routes (see p. 88). 

Space constraints prevent me from further summa- 
rising the argument presented at the CIHA, but see 
Claire Farago & Donna Pierce, Transforming Images: 
New Mexican Santos in between Worlds, Pennsylvania 
State University Press, University Park, PA, 2006, 
esp. ch. 11, pp. 194-212. 


13 John O'Malley, Praise and Blame in Renaissance Rome: 


Rhetoric, Doctrine, and Reform in the Sacred Orators 
of the Papal Court, c. 1450-1521, Duke University 
Press, Durham, NC, 1979. I will develop the following 
argument in a forthcoming study, provisionally 
entitled The Promise of Art. 


